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agricultural, and few of the women know how to use
a loom,, whereas about Huancayo and Ayacucho
weaving is the leading industry.
In their ceramics these Indians haye sadly de-
generated in most places, and the modern ware, with
few exceptions, is coarse and far from attractive, al-
though following to some extent the old Incan and
pre-Incan forms. About Trujillo, the descendants
of the Chimus still make pottery vessels in effigy
forms; portrait jars are common in several localities;
In the vicinity of Cochabamba and La Paz much of
the modern pottery follows Tiahuanaco forms and
decorative motifs, and in the neighborhood of Sicuani
in Peru the Quichuas produce very beautiful pottery
with a high glaze, but unfortunately imitate Euro-
pean forms and designs.
Like most Indians, both the Quichuas and
Aimaras are wonderful imitators, and are able to re-
produce almost any object they see and examine.
Working entirely by hand and with the simplest and
crudest of tools, these Indians manufacture shoes,
boots, hats, harness, furniture, musical instruments,
toys and innumerable other articles which find a
ready sale in the cities.
The Indians, however, are by no means confined
to their own arts and crafts. Practically all labor in
Bolivia and Peru is performed by Indians. They
are the miners, artizans, mechanics, household ser-
vants, locomotive engineers, conductors, sailors,
laborers, drovers, herders, and in fact are represented
in every trade and profession. Without the Indians,
the countries could not exist, and should the Indians
refuse to work or strike en masse^ business would